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ATHENS. — Muse  of  Delos,  female  figure  of 
the  Lysippus-type.  Last  half  of  fourth 
century.  B.  C 


The  history  of  (Greece  is  intimate! 
connected  with  that  of  Europea 
civilization.  Literature,  science  an 
the  arts  owe  to  her  those  most  remark 
able  creative  geniuses  who  dominate  sue 
cessi\  e generations  by  their  masterpiece 
of  iin])erishable  beauty.  A galaxy  o 
names  like  Homer,  Phidias,  Demos 
thenes.  Herodotus.  Plato,  Thucydides 
Hippocrates,  Alcibiades,  Pericles,  So 
phocles,  .\eschylus,  Pythagoras,  Euri 
])ide,s,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Aristotle,  to  citi 
only  these,  forms  the  most  admirable  roi 
of  honor  that  anv  race  has  ever  bee: 
able  to  offer  to  the  world’s  veneration. 

Renan  wrote : "In  the  world’s  histor 
there  has  been  one  miracle — I call  . 
miracle  something  which  happens  bu 
once — .\ncient  (ireece.  Yes.  five  ceii 
turies  before  Christ  there  came  into  ex 
istence  among  men  a type  of  civilizatio: 
so  perfect  and  so  complete  that  it  cas 
all  that  had  ])receded  it  into  shadow.  I 
was  truly  the  birth  of  reason  and  o 
liberty.  The  citizen,  the  free  man,  mad 
his  first  appearance  among  human  be 
iiigs.  The  nobility  and  simple  dignit; 
of  this  new  man  caused  all  that  hai 
before  appeared  royal  and  majestic  fi 
sink  into  insignificance.  Morality,  base( 
on  reason,  declared  itself  in  its  eterna 
verity,  with  no  admixture  of  super 
natural  fictions.  The  truth  as  to  the  god 
and  nature  was  all  but  discovered.  Man! 
delivered  from  the  foolish  terrors  of  hi 
infancy,  began  to  face  his  future  with 
calmness.  Science,  that  is  to  say,  trin 
jihilosophy,  was  founded.  In  art,  wha 
fruitfulness!  Greece  discovered  f>eaut.' 
as  she  had  discovered  reason.  The  Eas 
had  made  statues,  but  it  was  left  fo 
( '.reece  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  trui 
and  the  beautiful,  the  canon  of  art,  th' 
ideal." 

The  prodigious  influence  exerted  H 
Greece  on  the  evolution  of  humanity  i: 


to  well-known  that  it  is  useless  to  en- 
large on  this  historieal  faet.  The  only 
?rror  which  is  commonly  made  is  to 
magine  that  it  was  from  Athens  alone, 
)r  from  its  immediate  ein  irons,  that  this 
treat  civilizing  movement  took  its  rise, 
ind  that  it  was  only  in  the  shadow  of 
he  Parthenon  that  it  Itnrst  forth  into 
glorious  bloom.  We  are  too  much  habit- 
tated  to  thinking  of  Greece  as  being  re- 
itrieted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
nodern  atlas.  Greek  civilization  drank 
'leep  vivifying  draughts  in  other  lands 
jhan  the  Peloponnesus.  The  eastern 
Miore  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  this  coast  of 
Iksia  Minor  with  Smyrna  as  its  great 
tommercial  port,  together  with  the 
islands,  formed  an  integral  ])art  of 
meece  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
)rilliant  examples  of  Plellenic  genius. 

It  was  in  Greek  Asia  iNlinor  that  e.x- 
)erimental  and  rational  science  first 
prang  into  existence.  .Mathematical 
cience  was  born  in  Samos  with  Pytha- 
goras. The  rudiments  of  biology  and 
nedicine  we  owe  to  Plippocrates  of  Cos. 
lin  island  of  the  Dodecanese,  and  to 
julian  of  Pergamum.  The  first  map  nf 
ihe  world  was  made  bv  .Tna.xagoras  of 
iMiletus. 

i The  great  geographers,  .straho  and 


-\ttica. — Relief  from  Hleusis, 

I rum  the  temple  of  Cere.s,  where  the  famous 
Kleusinian  Alx'steries  were  celebrated. 


SlYCEN.AE  (Peloponnesus). — The  Lion  Gate,  one  of  the  oldest  architectural  monuments  in 

the  world. 


I’ausanias,  came  from  Amasia  (Sanv 
soim)  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from 
Caesarea. 

The  historian  Herodotus  was  from 
I lalicarnassus. 

Homer  was  of  Smyrna  and  the  charm- 
ing- poet  Anacreon  was  likewise  an 
Ionian. 

Finally,  a fact  brought  out  so  truly 
by'  Alfred  Croiset  in  his  work  on  Ancient 
Pcnwcnicics,  the  idea  of  justice  as 
founded  on  reason  and  right,  the  very 
basis  of  democracy,  came  forth  from 
Asia  Minor. 

As  Felix  Sartiaux  has  said,  “the 
('.reeks  were  the  first  to  substitute  law 
for  commandment,  to  replace  compul- 
sion and  coTistraint  with  persuasion  anel 
free  consent,  d'hey',  for  the  first  time, 
brought  to  realization,  in  the  case  of  the 
indieidual  and  society,  that  which  the 
League  of  Nations  seeks  to  accomplish 
between  nations,  and  which  it  could  not 
undertake  if  the  ancient  Greeks  had  not 
made  the  experiment  and  proved  the 
theory. 

■ VTHENS. — Columns  surmounting  the 
( horagic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus,  above  the 
Theatre  of  Dionvsus. 


ATHENS. — The  Parthenon  and  the  Sacred  H ay. 


SLAVERY 
AND  FREEDOM 

tWE  cannot  trace  here,  in  this  rapid 
survey,  the  complete  history  of 
Ireece  throughout  the  ages.  Three 
reat  stages  have  marked  its  evolution. 
The  first  ended  with  the  Roman  Con- 
quest, the  second  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  of  which  Con- 
stantinople was  the  capital,  and  the  third 
was  the  overwhelming  of  Plellenism  at 
the  time  of  the  great  ^Mussulman  inva- 
sion in  the  fifteenth  century.  Greek 
civilization,  which  had  resisted  the 
brazen  law  of  the  Roman  pro-consuls 
:ind  had  taken  a new  start  in  the  rich 
ingenuity  of  Byzantine  art.  appeared  tn 
have  received,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  bv  the  Turk- 
(1453),  the  mortal  blow  which  made  it 
disappear  as  an  active  force  in  modern 
history. 

Two  forces  of  a moral  nature,  religi- 
ous faith  and  patriotism,  were  destined 
to  save  Hellenism,  in  spite  of  the  mo't 


-VTHENS. — The  north  porch  of  the 


Preehtheuni. 


frightful  servitude 
to  which  a people 
has  ever  been  sub- 
jected. 

For  four  centuries 
the  Greeks,  enslaved 
to  the  Turks,  gath- 
ered around  their 
Christian  pastors, 
and,  faithful  to  the 
grand  traditions  r)f 
their  immortal  jiast, 
awaited  the  hour  of 
deliverance.  This 
liberation  f i n a 1 1 v 
came  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The 
War  of  Independ- 
ence, which  broke 
out  in  1821.  seemed 
destined,  owing  to 
the  scantiness  of  the 


\ T 1 1 l-'.XS. — The  Temple  of  the 
( )l>mi)iaii  Zeus. 


resources  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  Greeksi 

. . I 

to  an  Ignominious 
failure.  But  patriot-| 
i s m accomplishes 
miracles.  For  seven 
years  the  Greeks.^ 
encouraged  morallv^ 
more  than  materialKv 
by  the  help  of  the 
I ’hilhellenes  who 
came  to  their  aid 

j 

from  every  country 
in  Furope,  struggled: 
against  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Sultan.* 
The  almost  legend-J 
ary  heroism  of  its 
military  and  naval 
chiefs  like  Marco 
Bozzaris,  Canaris.-, 
.MiaouHs,  of  that  en^ 
ergetic  and  ardent 


•ATHENS. — T/ic  Caryatid  Porch  of  the  Hrcc  hthcuni,  with  the  Propylea  in  the  backgroundj 

at  the  left. 
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From  the  ZL’cst  fric::e  of  the  Parthenon.  This  frieze  represents  the  Panathenaic  Procession 

in  honor  of  Athena. 


woman,  Bouboulina,  called  forth  in  old 
Europe  an  enthusiasm  that  finally  pre- 
vailed over  the  prudent  selfishness  of 
conservative  governments. 

It  was  in  support  of  (Ireek  indeitend- 
ence  that  those  liberals  gathered  who 
i could  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  absolute 
: monarchy  that  Metternich  wished  to  ini- 
i pose  on  the  old  European  continent. 
( Once  more  did  Oreece  render  a service 
' to  the  ideal  of  humanity. 

In  1827  the  French.  English  and 
Russian  squadrons,  gathered  in  the  l?a\ 

I of  Navarino,  sunk  practically  all  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  thus  obliged  the  Sultan 
to  recognize  the  statute  which  gave  the 
I Greek  people  a measure  of  liberty. 
Greece,  it  is  true,  did  not  receive  its  old 
1 frontiers,  nor  did  it  gather  all  its  sons 
; under  that  bright  flag  which  was  raised 
j against  the  blood-red  banner  of  Mo- 
i hammed.  But  Hellenism  had  not  suf- 
I fered  four  centuries  of  servitude  only  to 
renounce  now  those  traditional  aspira- 
i*;tions  which  had  been  the  ferment  that 
' had  kept  her  vast  resisting  power  alive 
and  active.  The  independence  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  liberation  of  .Vtheim 


were  but  one  step.  It  remained  to  deliver 
Thessaly.  Epirus.  Alacedonia.  Thrace. 
Greek  Asia  iMinor.  the  Islands  of  the 
Aegean  and  Crete  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke.  This  task,  formidable  in  itself, 
clashed  with  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
great  iK)wers.  jealouslv  eager  as  they  all 
were  to  negotiate  advantageous  arrange- 
ments with  the  ( )ttoman  Empire,  which 
was  utterly  unable  by  itself  to  develop  the 
territories  that  its  hordes  had  once  con- 
quered, the\-  could  only  consider  Greek 
aspirations  as  a nuisance.  The  inter-play 
of  important  European  alliances,  the  ri- 
valrv  between  England  and  Russia  for  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, did  not  permit  the  voice  of  a 
little  people  to  be  heard.  The  Crimean 
W ar  in  1854,  when  France  and  England 
supported  Turkey  against  Russia, brought 
it  about,  as  a secondary  consequence, 
that  these  two  countries,  the  chief  pro- 
tectors of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution were  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Sultan,  their  ally  of  the  moment,  to  denv 
their  liberal  principles  and  to  oppose  by 
force  the  Greek  attempts  to  unite  Thes- 
salv  and  Epirus  with  the  motherland. 


GLTMPL\. — The  Temple  of  Zeus.  .ATTIC.^. — The  Temple  of  Nemesis  at 

Rhamnus. 
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W hile  Hellenism  thus  experienced  the 
repercussKMi  of  the  larger  European 
policy,  the  Greeks  worked  hard  as  indi- 
viduals to  restore  the  power  and  glory  of 
their  country.  Forced  in  large  numl)ers 
to  expatriate  themselves  by  the  aridity 
of  a soil  that  the  Turkish  domination,  so 
essentially  destructive,  had  made  barren, 
these  Greeks  of  all  classes,  while  seeking 
their  fortunes  abroad,  never  ceased  (<> 


the  intellectual  and  architectural  adorn- 
ment of  her  cities.  What  a few  Ameri- 
can niillionaires  have  done  for  the  larg^ 
cities  of  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
(ireeks,  including  alike  the  richest  and 
the  poorest,  have  done  for  their  countryi^ 
even  long  before  the  creation  of  Rocke  , 
feller  Institutes  or  Carnegie  Libraries,  j 
In  those  parts  of  Greece  that  are  still 
subject  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  in  which 


GREEK  THEATRE  AT  EPIDAURUS  (Peloponnesus). — Constructed  by  Polycleitus,  the 
Younger,  on  the  northwest  slope  of  Mount  Kynortion.  It  was  and  still  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful theatre  in  Greece. 


take  pride  in  their  famous  land,  and  to 
cherish  the  desire  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  brilliance.  The  state,  too  poor 
to  realize  so  vast  a program  of  moral 
regeneration,  was  aided  by  multitudes 
of  individuals.  To  such  gifts  and  lega- 
cies Greece  owes  her  university,  her 
higher  schools,  her  museums,  her 
libraries,  her  institutions  for  physical 
education,  her  hospitals  and  in  fact  all 


the  government  at  Athens  could  not  inter- 
vene, private  initiative  has  also  conse- 
crated its  best  efforts,  with  unwearied 
generosity,  to  develop  the  love  for  the 
old  traditions  of  Hellenism, 
f The  traveler  who  passes  through  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  to  the  height  of  Rhodes,  can 
be  certain  that  in  every  city  or  town  the 
two  most  imposing  buildings. 


such  a striking- 
contrast,  with 
their  modern 
architect  lire 
and  their  large 
windows  t o 
the  Turkish 
structures,  with 
their  narrow 
and  grilled 
openings,  are 
the  Greek 
school  and  the 
Greek  hospital. 

They  will  not 
Ije  surprised, 
on  entering  the 

large  rooms  of  the  school,  to  see  that  the 
'Turkish  soldiers,  who  used  the  building 
as  a shelter  during  the  war,  have  taken 
])ains  to  pierce  with  their  bayonets  or  to 
blacken  with  torches  the  portraits  of 
Homer  and  the  other  great  Greek  writers 
which  decorate  the  walls.  It  is  through 
education,  the  strongest  bond  between 
l)eople,  that  the  Greeks  have  maintained 
the  cohesion  of  their  race  in  spite  of  all 


DELPHI. — The  Treasury  of  the  Athenians,  whose 
sculptures  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
.Athenian  art. 


persecutions. 
Instruction  is 
freely  given  to 
children  of 
both  sexes  in 
contrast  with 
the  Mohamme- 
d a n practice 
which  leaves 
the  women  in 
an  inferior  po- 
sition. 

The  largest 
girls’  college  in 
till  the  East  is 
the  Greek  Col- 
lege of  C o n - 
stantinople,  and  the  Homereion  of 
Smvrna  is  a model  institution.  This 
force  is  one  that  nothing  can  conquer, 
for  moral  forces  wdll  surely  won  the  final 
victory.  A people  that  educates  itself 
progresses,  and  the  world  will  belong  not 
to  the  strongest  but  to  the  most  culti- 
vated. The  Greeks  understand  this  fact, 
and  this  has  permitted  them,  in  spite  of 
infinite  vicissitudes,  to  await  the  hour  of 
iusticc,  and  to  continue  to  hope. 


DELPHI. — The  Temple  of  Apollo. — “As  we  leave  the  village  we  suddenly  behold  the  sanc- 
tuary. High  up,  in  the  hollow  whence  the  Castalian  Spring  flows,  it  dominates  the  gloomy 
valley,  and  stretches  out  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical  cliffs  that  were  known  as  the  Phae- 

driades,  or  Shining  Rocks. 
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MODERN  GREECE! 
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ATTICA. — The  Peiracus,  or  Port  of  Athens.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 

whole  Near  East. 


.■"i- 
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P.A.TR-A,S. — The  port  which  handles  the  most 
commerce  in  Greece,  especially  that  in  cotton, 
silk,  olive-oil  and  currants. 


The  Conference  of  I_X)ndon  (Marchj 
1829),  which  was  a consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino  (1827)  and 
of  the  Russian  successes  against  Turkey^ 

( the  capture  of  Adrianople  and  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829),  had  created 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Greece.  At 
the  head  of  the  kingdom  was  put  Prince 
Otho,  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  - |j 

The  kingdom  was  at  that  time  very  I 
small.  It  had  a population  of  650,000,'  I 
and  the  country  had  been  ravaged  not  I 
only  during  the  long  Turkish  administra^ 
tion  but  also  throughout  the  long  year^ 
of  the  war  which  had  just  come  tol 
an  end.  | 

The  administration  of  King  Otho,  oK 
his  ministers  and  Bavarian  soldiers,  was 
far  from  happy.  The  Greek  soldiers  pro? 
tested  against  the  German  uniform  that 
wals  imposed  upon  them.  Finally  a 
revolution  forced  Otho  to  dismiss  his 
Bavarian  ministers  and  to  convoke  a i 
national  assembly  which  decided  upon  a 
constitution  (1844).  ■ 

The  territorial  development  and  en-^ 
largement  of  Greece,  which  the  Confer- 
ence of  London  had  so  parsimoniously 
limited  to  the  Peloponnesus,  Attica  and 
Boeotia,  was  obliged,  owing  to  the 
Crimean  War,  to  hang  fire  until  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  in  order  par- 
tially to  realize  its  national  aspirations 
through  the  joining  of  Thessaly  and  a 
part  of  Epirus  to  the  kingdom.  1 


PEIRAKL'S. — \'ie\v  of  the  docks  and  the  naval  arsenal. 


The  second  revolulimi  ( 18o2 ) forcetl 
King  (Jtho  to  abdicate,  lie  was  re- 
placed by  a Danish  prince,  (leorge  1. 
England,  which  since  181  c had  kept 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
lie  south  of  the  Adriatic,  ( Corfu.  Leucas. 
Cephalonia,  Ithaca  and  Zante. ) returnetl 
these  to  Greece  in  18f)3.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  18f)4  had  established  a par- 
liamentary regime  with  a single  tissembly 
elected  by  universal  suft'rage. 

In  1897  an  unfortunate  war.  that  broke 
nut  in  connection  with  the  Cretan  in- 
surrection of  th;it  vear,  compelled  Greece 
to  pay  Turkey  a war  idemnity.  but  this 
revolt  was  not  in  vain,  for  the  Power," 
compelled  Turkey  to  withdraw  its  troo])' 
from  Crete  and  to  acce])t.  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  island,  a son  of  the  King 
of  Greece.  A new  CTreek  land  was  thus 
rescued  from  the  tyrannv  of  Turkey. 
The  man  who  had  labored  most  actively 
for  the  union  of  Crete  with  its  mother- 


land was  a young  Cretan  lawyer,  named 
Eleutherios  X'enizelos.  Plis  father  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Indei)endence  1 1821-1827  ) and  had  left 
him.  as  his  only  legacy,  an  ardent 
jjatriotism. 

Greece,  as  we  have  seen.  had.  ever 
since  its  labored  renaissance,  sultered 
from  the  bad  administration  of  the 
Bavarian  king.  ( )tho.  an  administration 
which  h;id  provoked  two  revolutions;  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Great  Power.',  which  were  temporarily 
allied  with  'Turkey  and  it  had  recently 
l)assed  through  the  anguish  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful war.  Xo  opportunity  had  been 
gi\en  it  in  the  calm  of  peace  and  the 
economic  i)rosi)crity.  which  results  from 
peace  at  home  and  abroad,  to  pursue  its 
])rogram  of  recovery.  The  weak  finances 
of  the  state,  insnfticient  and  heavily  bur- 
dened. jiarahsed  all  reformatory  action. 


W c must  take  into 
account  the  particu- 
larly difficult  and  dis- 
couraging conditions 
in  which  Greece  found 
herself  at  the  o])ening 
of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, ( that  is  to  say, 
twenty  years  ago),  in 
order  to  he  able  to  ap- 
preciate at  their  just 
value  the  results  of  the 
work  accomplished  by 
X'enizelos. 

The  arrival  on  the  scene  of  ;i  single 
man  of  an  upright  and  decided  ch;ir- 


was’ 


ATTICiA.  -The  Monastery  of  Ktiisariani. 


Sion 

and 


m 

to 


order  to 
liiiglaml 


enough  to  co- 
ordinate a 1 1 
the  active  and 
capable  men 
of  the  country 
;md  to  give 
Greece  an  ex- 
ceptional for- 
ward move- 
ment. By  ap- 
pealing  to 
France  for  a 
military  mis- 
reorganize  the  army, 
for  a naval  mission 
to  do  the  same  for 
the  navy,  he  put 
his  country  in 
shape  to  participate 
gloriously  in  the  Bal- 
kan War  against 
ITirkev  in  1912-1913, 
and  victoriously  to 
counter  the  treach- 
ery of  Bulgaria 
in  June,  1913,  and 
to  cooperate  active- 
1 y an  d effectively 
with  the  Entente 
allies  in  M a c e - 
(Ionia  in  1917  and 
1918.  This  same 
little  Greek  army,  in 


The  Monastery  of  Daphni.  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
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■■•veil  in  the  domain  of 
' ■cononiics  and  finance 
IS  in  the  elal:)Oration 
the  laws  of  a social 
laturc,  assured  him 
die  enthusiastic  sup- 
Jort  of  the  Greck 
proletariat.  A Dio- 
; -^enes  who  was  look- 
ng-  today  for  “a 

Iuan,”  could  ])Ut  out 
lis  lantern  forthwith. 
?or  a )iuui  was  direct- 
ng  the  destinies  of 
jreece.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  Austria 
ind  (iermany  let  loose 
he  European  war.  the 
I statesmen  of  most  of 
1 the  neutral  powers, 
i ;errified  by  the  mili- 
tary p o w e r of 
r’russia,  believed  in 
1 e r victor}-  and 
oriented  the  policies 
>f  their  countries  ac- 
:ordingly.  T h e ex- 

F-ession  of  Alphonse 
III.  of  Spain  has 
equently  been  cited  ; 


19  19,  brought 
aid  to  Rumania 
in  protecting  the 
southern  part  of 
Russia. 

The  reforms 
introduced  b}’ 
Mr.  \’enizelos  in 
the  internal  ad- 
ministration of 
the  country,  as 


the  mob  and  myself  that  are  for  the 
Entente!”  In  Greece  Venizelos  did  not 
hesitate.  As  between  the  victory  of 
Prussia,  representing  the  enslavement 
of  humanity,  and  that  of  France  and 
England  which  meant  its  liberation,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation.  \Anizelos  had 
behind  him  the  mass  of  the  Greek  people, 
hut  he  was  brought  up  full  against  the 
narrow  and  timorous  conceptions  of 
King  Gonstamine  who,  dazzled  by  the 


MISTRA  (Peloponnesus). — The  Church  of  Pantanassia,  con- 
structed under  the  Venetians  and  restored  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteentli  century.  One  of  the  masterpieces  of  Byzantine 
architecture. 
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war  pomp  of  W illiam  II.  heliexed  in  a 
sure  victory  for  (fiermanv,  ami  did  not 
wish,  for  anything  in  the  world,  to  drtiw 
upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  "war 
lord."  An  uncurhed  i)ro|);ig;md;i,  nnanced 
with  ('icrmtin  gnld.  demoralized  public 
opinion  in  Athens.  This  was  sustained 
by  ;i  eert.ain  number  of  (Ireek  ])olitiei;ms 
who  wa-re  so  lacking  in  nobilit}'  of  soul 
as  to  fail  to  understand  tlie  true  imporl- 
tince  of  the  blood\'  eomhat  in  wdiieh 
luirope  w<as  engtiged. 

\ eiiizelos,  repudiated  ;md  dismissetl  by 
his  sovereign,  was  not  diseourtiged.  I le 
gathered  about  him  the  picked  men  of 
lirain  and  action  and  went  to  Salonika, 
there  to  form  a Provisional  ( 'lovernment. 
I'rom  all  ]);irts  of  ('ifeece  volunteers  re- 
si)onded  to  his  aiiiieal,  and  the  first  (Ireek 
army  was  soon  formed  on  the  iVLaeedon- 
ian  front.  Meanwhile  the  .Allies,  tired 
of  the  hostility  of  King  konstantine, 
forced  his  .abdication  and  ('oin])assed  the 


deportation  of  the  most  guilty  of  his  ad- 
visers. Greece  was  to  regain  her  unity 
and  to  cooperate  w hole-heartedly  in  the 
combat  against  the  predacious  powers 
who  had  tried  to  subjugate  the  free  na- 
ticMis  of  Europe.  Emile  Boutroux,  a 
member  of  the  Frencli  Academy,  de- 
clared on  January  5.  1919,  that  ‘Ave  must 
attribute  to  the  Greek  army  a decisive 
part  in  the  Bulgarian  debacle,  which  was 
the  determining  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
.Vustria  and  ultimately  of  Germanv." 
.So,  too.  General  Franchet  d’Esperev, 
Gommander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
.\rmies  in  the  Orient,  wrote  to  Mr. 
\ cnizclos  on  December  3,  1918:  “At  the 
moment  w hen  hostilities  have  just  ceased. 
I exj^rience  a great  desire  to  tell  you 
how  jirecious  the  cooperation  of  Greece 
has  been  to  the  allied  armies  of  the 
Orient.  * * * The  bravery  of  the 
Hellenic  troops  has  everywhere  won  the 
warmest  eulogies  of  the  Allies.  The 
children  are  worthv  of  their  sires." 


CORl'U. — The  Rock  of  Odysseus;  also  called  the  Island  of  the  Rats.  It  gave  the  painter 
Bocklin  the  inspiration  tor  his  famous  painting  “The  Island  of  the  Dead.’’ 
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EPIRUS. — Delvinaki. 


THE  UNREDEEMED  GREEKS 


ON  the  morrow  of  the  victories 
over  Turkey  and  Buls^aria  in 
1912  and  1913.  Greece  had  al- 
ready made  a long  step  on  the  road  to- 
ward the  reconqnest  of  its  Alsace-Lor- 
raines.  An  important  part  of  Mace- 
donia, including  Salonika  and  Cavalla, 
the  greater  part  of  Epirus,  with  Jan- 
nina;  the  great  islands  of  Chios  and 
Mitylene  had  seen  the  Blue  and  White 
flag  floating  over  them  anew.  Other 
hopes  seemed  destined  to  speedy  realiza- 
tion. In  fact,  Italy,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Turkey  over  Tripoli,  had 
taken  military  possession  of  the  islands 
of  the  Dodecanese,  the  twelve  islands 
which  extend  to  the  south  of  Samos, 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Italian  government  at  that  time  declared 
that  this  occupation  had  only  a temporary 
character  and  would  cease  with  the  exe- 
cution by  Turkey  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Peace  of  Lausanne.  It  appeared  evident 
that  these  islands,  peopled  like  all  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean,  exclusively  by 
Greeks,  would  ultimatelv  revert  to  Greece. 


A small  part  of  Northern  Epirus  also, 
that  bordered  on  Albania,  had  not  vet 
been  restored  to  Greece,  for  Italian  diplo- 
mac}-  pleaded  for  its  incorporation  in 
Albania  in  order  thus  artificially  to  in- 
crease this  new  kingdom  of  which  Italy 
soon  hoped  to  make,  if  not  a colony  pure 
and  simple,  at  least  a protectorate  of 
which  she  would  have  the  fruitful  ad- 
ministration. 

At  the  end  of  1913.  at  the  time  when 
Italy  demanded  that  there  should  be  some 
such  suspension  of  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  Greece  for  the  union  of  North- 
ern Epirus,  the  situation  was  such  in 
Europe  that  France  and  England  were 
prompted  to  show  themselves  particu- 
larly friendly  toward  Italy.  The  rights 
of  Greece  disappeared  before  this  anxiety 
to  do  nothing  that  might  provoke  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  this  country,  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  bound  her  to 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Greek  public  opin- 
ion hoped  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Italian 
people  would  soon  do  away  with  this 
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MACEDONIA.— r(7.s-forw. 


opposition.  which  was 
simjily  a trick  of  imperial- 
istic diplomats,  and  even 
Mr.  Venizelos  advocated 
yielding,  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a satisfactory 
asfreement  with  the  C ab- 
inet  at  Rome.  The  out- 
break of  the  European 
W'ar  soon  modihed  things 
materially.  Italy,  not  be- 
ing able  to  admit  as  true 
the  fictitious  objects  for 
the  attainment  of  which 
.Austria  and  Germany  at- 
tempted to  justify  the 
war,  separated  herself  at 
once  from  her  allies,  and 
then  turned  against  them. 
She  had  some  justification 
for  pride  in  having  taken 
up  the  good  fight  at  the 
side  of  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  but  being  an 
ardent  realist,  she  formed 
a conception  of  her  in- 
terests which  went  far 
bevond  the  liberal  idea, 
which  by  a rational  evolu- 
tion had  become  the  real 
reason  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  xAllies.  She 
figured  out  the  gains  that 
the  common  victory 
might  bring  her.  At  the 
time  when  President  Whl- 
son,  with  the  decisive  sup- 
])ort  of  .America,  had 


M.ACEDONIA.— r/(c  Fair  at  Biglitza. 
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EPIRUS. — Jannina,  the  Citadel. 


brought  forward  as  a gov- 
erning principle  the  idea 
that  a distributive  justice 
would  be  the  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  that  all  the 
Powers  must  break  away 
from  their  dearest  or  even 
their  most  normal  ambi- 
tions in  order  to  think 
only  of  some  means  of 
arriving  at  a definite 
pacification  of  the  peoples, 
Italy  remained  faithful  to 
the  old  theories,  so  dear 
to  all  imperialists,  accord- 
iiiPf  to  which  the  victor 
need  have  no  other  anxi- 
ety than  to  aggrandize 
himself  to  the  maximum. 

Although  the  bases  of 
the  League  of  Nations 
were  laid  in  a mutual 
confidence,  which  day  by 
day  was  to  preclude  more 
completely  the  dangers  of 
a new  conflict,  and  was 
normally  expected  to  re- 
sult in  an  abandonment 
of  standing  armies,  which 
were  to  be  rendered  use- 
less from  now  on,  Italy 
formulated  her  claims  on 
her  need  of  possessing 
strategic  frontiers,  and 
bases  for  her  naval 
forces ; in  short,  all  the 
guarantees  which  a state 

o 

demands  which  sees  war 
before  her  as  a necessity 


to  a recent  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment, these  difficnlties  are 
in  a fair  \v  a y to  be 
smoothed  out.  and  Epirus 
as  well  as  the  Dodecanese 
may  reasonably  hope  for 
i their  union  with  Greece. 

I The  Italian  people, 
I (which  knows,  through  the 
wonderful  history  of  its 
own  national  unity,  ob- 
tained at  the  price  of  end- 
less sacrifices  and  through 


CONSTANTINOPLE. — Interior  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sophia,  built  in  552  by  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
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of  the  morrow.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  return  the  Dode- 
canese to  Greece,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason,  too, 
that,  in  order  to  give 
strategic  frontiers  to  the 
not  yet  existent  kingdom  of 
Albania,  she  opposed  the 
union  of  Northern  Epirus 
with  Greece.  She  invoked 
on  the  other  hand  her 
economic  interests  and  the 
necessity  to  find  somewhere  CONST.\NTINOPLE.— The  Galata  Bridge,  and  general  view, 
the  raw  materials  that  she 
needed,  especially  coal,  in  order  to 


m order  to  lav 
claim  to  extensive  colonial  domains,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia  iNIinor,  without  bother- 
ing her  head  about  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  that  she 
intended  to  annex. 

This  policy  brought  Italy  into  open 
conflict  with  Greece.  Eortnnatelv.  owing 


CONSTANTINOPLE.— Exterior  of 
Saint  Sophia. 


a glorious  tenacity,  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  those  who  struggle  to  regain  that 
motherland  from  which  oppression  has 
separated  them),  was  ignorant  of  the  un- 
just  demands  that  this  old-fashioned  di- 
plomacy was  making  in  its  name.  A total 
reversion  in  their  feelings  took  place 
when  the  question  at  issue  finally  became 
Isnown. 

\\'e  must  hope  that  a similar  conver- 
sion will,  in  the  same  way  change  the 
.\merican  jroint  of  view,  which  has  been 
sha])ed  bv  the  campaigns  of  certain  mis- 
sionaries who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  .-Vlbanian  State 
for  the  sake  of  the  develoi)ment  of  their 
work.  It  is  from  America,  today,  that 
the  only  serious  oppositimi  to  Hellenic 
as])irations  comes. 

IMeanwhile.  Greece  once  more,  as  in 
1854.  finds  the  private  interests  of  the 
I’owers  blocking  the  way  which  leads  to 
the  fulfillment  of  her  national  aspira- 
tions. 


SMYRXA.- 


The  (juestiun  of  Constantinople  is  in 
the  same  situation.  The  possession  of 
this  so-called  “key  to  the  Orient”  has 
been  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  European 
rivalries  and  conflicts.  Russia,  blocked 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Baltic  bv  Ger- 
many, saw  in  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Dardanelles  the  only  w'av 
to  gain  access  to  free  waters. 

England,  a great  maritime  iK)wer,  and 
I'rance,  a great  Mediterranean  power, 
'ince  they  both  dreaded  the  unknown 
IKjlicy  which  the  entrance  of  a Russian 
fleet  in  the  .Mediterranean  represenfed. 
were  always  opposed  to  this.  German \' 
nought  to  profit  by  this  rivalry,  offering 
Turkey  not  only  her  support  but  an  alli- 
ance in  exchange  for  a preponderant 
|)osition  at  Constantino])le.  From  this 


the 


lalkan 


German  ambition  came  all  the 
policy  of  the  Central  Empires  which, 
step  by  step,  brought  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween Austria  and 


The  roadstead  of  the  great  Aegean  port. 

|)'M'ox\sm.  b.as  done  away  with 
danger  of  Ru'^sian  naval  im]terialism  in 
the  Mediterranean.  No  matter  what  evo- 
lution the  form  of  government  in  Russia 
may  be  subjected  to,  whether  toward  a 
wiser  Bolshevism  or  toward  a conserva- 
tive reaction,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Russia  of  tomorrow  will  have  other 
anxieties  than  that  of  taking  up  once 
more  the  old  naval  policy  of  Czarism. 
The  Mediterranean  powers  have  no  de- 
fensive interest  in  jealously  closing  the 
Black  Sea.  The  more  our  European 
ci^■ilization  develops  along  the  line  of  a 
liberal  and  j-jacific  spirit,  the  more  the 
League  of  Nations  becomes  a reality,  all 
the  more  does  the  problem  of  Constanti- 
nople from  a military  and  international 
point  of  view'  disappear.  The  old  capital 
of  the  B\'zantine  Empire  which  became 
the  ca])ital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  if  the 
fortifications  of  the  Straits  are  razed 

and  if  cannons 


■Serbia  and  then 
the  World  War. 

The  e v e n t s 
which  have  ni)sct 
the  world  during 
these  Iasi  f e w 
years  have  radi- 
cally changed  the 
])roblem  of  Con- 
stantinople a n d 
the  Dardanelles. 
The  great  Russian 
revolution,  which 
has  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  of 
a Bolshevist 


SMYRN.A.. — General  View. 
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are  forever  ban- 
ished. will  become 
an  ordinary  com- 
m e r c i a 1 port, 
which  will  be  im- 
portant for  its 
geographical  po- 
sition but  whose 
possessor  will  not 
for  this  . reason 
control  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  old  tradi- 
tions of  rivalry 
between  the 
powers,  wdth  re 


i 


gard  to  Constantinople,  have  nevertheless 
remained  to  such  a degree  that  no  change 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  classic 
problem  of  diplomacy. 

Owing  to  their  failure  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other  and  in 
the  eager  desire  to  favor  nobody,  they 
have  come  to  think  of  maintaining  the 
Sultan  and  Turkish  domination,  as  being 
the  only  way  to  settle  everything.  No 
■solution  could  be  more  immoral  or  more 
dangerous  for  the  future.  The  capture 
of  Constantinople  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia 
into  a mosque  has  always  been  for  the 
Turks  symbolic  of  their  victory  over  the 
"dogs  of  Christians.”  To  leave  within 
their  hands  this  symbolic  trophy  in  spite 
of  their  defeat  and  the  odious  crimes  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty  toward  the 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  their  subjects,  is, 
in  a way,  to  legitimize  all  their  crimes. 
It  is,  furthermore,  tantamount  to  en- 
couraging them  in  the  future  to  take  u[) 
anew  their  old  policv  of  intrigue  and  to 
reopen  at  a given  moment  the  question 
of  the  Orient  which  has  been  the  initial 
cause  of  the  whole  European  trouble. 

Why  do  the  Powers  shrink  back  before 
the  only  normal  solution,  which  would 
1)e — since  all  the  Great  Powers  are  too 
jealous  of  each  other  to  entrust  to  an\ 
one  among  them  the  mandate  of  Con- 


SAIYRNA.— The  Rug  Bazaar. 

stantinople  and  since  they  know  by  ex- 
perience that  an  international  organiza- 
tion is  bound  to  degenerate  into  internal 
rivalries — to  return  to  Hellenism  its  tra- 
ditional capital,  for  which  it  has  been  for 
centuries  waiting?  (jreece  would  guar- 
antee to  all  the  Powers  free  commercial 
rights,  and  would  content  herself  with 
administrating  the  government  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  in  which  she  has 
365,000  of  her  children  and  which  has 
been  the  true  capital  of  Hellenism  from 
most  distant  times. 

If  the  above  solution  is  not  adopted, 
this  will  not  in  any  way  modify  the 
historical  claims  of  Greece,  and  the  hour 
will  only  be  postponed  when,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  Constantinople  will  be  Greek. 
Hellenism,  in  fact,  has  the  sovereign  vir- 
ture  of  an  invincible  will,  combined  wdth 
great  capacities  for  assimilation,  harb 


SMYRNA. — The  Qua3's  where  all  the  large  steamers  for  Asia  Minor  land.  Smyrna  is  the 

liveliest  port  in  the  Near  East. 


work  and  development.  The  race  is. 
furthermore,  prolific  and  vigorous.  It 
represents  in  the  East  the  civilizing  ele- 
ment which  will  jmogressively  replace 
the  decadent  Turk,  h'ar  better  would  it 
be,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  to 
resolve  the  oriental  problem  once  and  for 
all,  than  to  be  satisfied  \vith  half-way 
measures  which  will  leave  the  field  open 
for  new  complications,  for  struggles 
whose  distant  conseijnences  c;in  never  be 
foreseen. 


power  b}  which  the  difterent  states  were 
to  have  a force  nearly  equivalent,  and 
this  balance  ivas  to  guarantee  the  main 
tenance  of  peace.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  ivas  an  illusion,  since 
everything  depended  on  the  use  that  each 
state  intended  to  make  of  its  power.  The 
conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the 
best  safeguard  is  to  weaken  the  wicked, 
in  order  to  take  from  them  all  desire  to 
interfere  with  international  law  and 
order. 


.SAI/tNlKA. — The  eit\-  lies  al  the  base  of  a bay  protected  by  Capes  C'ardar  and 

K.ara  Iloiirnon. 


1 hat  which  is  true  of  C onstantinoj)le 
is  equally  true  of  the  territories  of  Mace- 
donia. 'I'hrace  and  .Csia  Minor,  whose 
(dreek  jtopulations  demand  union  with 
the  motherland. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  W estern  Asia 
Minor,  bordering  the  .-Vegean  Sea.  there 
are  about  two  million  (Ireeks  (it  will  be 
understood  that  statistics  tinder  the 
Turkish  regime  ivere  inaccurate T In 
Thrace,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  region 
around  Adrianople  between  Demotika 
and  Constantinople,  there  are  about  four 
hundred  thousand  Creeks  as  against 
seventy  thousaml  Bulgarians. 

People  have  long  believed  in  the  ad- 
\ antages  of  the  policy  of  the  balance  of 


Bulgaria,  on  this  principle,  deserves  an 
exemplary  lesson.  She  has  shown  her-: 
self  unworthy  of  the  confidence  which.' 
luirope,  in  its  benevolence  and  goods 
faith,  accorded  the  young  nation  when,! 
in  1912,  she  entered  into  the  war  against  | 
Turkey  at  the  side  of  Serbia  and  Creece.| 
■She  has  no  excess  of  population  to  ap-V 
peal  to,  in  order  to  demand  an  enlarge-| 
ment  of  her  territory,  and  she  has  shown*: 
such  savagery  toward  her  former  allies,’ 
that  she  has  definitely  forfeited  the* 
world's  good  opinion.  j. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  under  the! 
domination  of  a Bulgarian  minority  terri-X 
tories  peo])led  largely  by  Greeks,  thus! 
devoting  to  Bulgarian  persecution  thosej 
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SALONIKA. — The  citadel  dominate.s  the  town  which  is  enclosed  in  the  prolongation 

of  its  walls. 


who  have  escaped  the  persecution  of  the 
Turks. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Allies  authorized  the  Greeks  to  oc- 
cupy the  region  of  Smyrna.  The  Greek 
troops  there  came  into  collision  with  the 
armed  bands  recruited  by  the  members 
of  the  former  Young  Turk  Committee, 
who  are  the  devoted  adherents  of  the 
Germans.  These  fanatics  cannot  permit 
the  Greeks  who  were  for  five  centuries 
their  slaves  to  raise  their  heads  and  claim 
their  independence  today.  The  vast 
pride  of  a certain  category  of  Mussul- 
mans would  thus  be  grievously  wounded. 
This  pride  is  exploited  by  foreign  propa- 
gandists for  their  own  selfish  ends.  But 
this  can  only  be  a factitious  and  tempo- 
rary agitation.  The  Greek  administration 
is  profoundly  tolerant,  and  the  'Mussul- 
mans, who  have  experienced  this  toler- 
ance in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have 


been  the  first  to  recognize  this  and  to 
live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Greeks. 

Under  the  Greek  administration  the 
coastal  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  will  en- 
joy a prosperity  that  Turkish  neglect  has 
always  hindered.  When  Greece  has  as- 
sumed her  proportional  part  of  the  Otto- 
man debt,  the  French  bondholders  may 
be  assured  of  not  losing  any  of  their 
invested  capital. 

In  this  new  ‘‘Greater  Greece”  the 
French,  who  have  all  along  been  called 
in  as  friends  and  advisors  of  old  Greece, 
will  find  a large  field  for  their  activity. 
Europe  in  this  expansion  of  Hellenism 
will  find  a new  guarantee  against  the 
disorders  of  an  Asiatism  against  which 
Slavism  has  been  unable  to  defend  it- 
self. The  Greek  proletariat,  sober,  in- 
dustrious, attached  to  the  sane  and  sound 
traditions  of  family  life,  is  an  element 
of  social  and  international  peace. 


ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS  IN 
GREECE 


At  till’  suiuinit  of  Parnassus. 


GREECI^  wun  fur  four  centuries 
under  a regime  which  hindered 
the  development  of  all  wealtli. 
rile  Turkish  pashas,  by  ])lundering  anv- 
une  who  sought  to  save  the  fruit  of  his 
labor,  reduced  agriculture  to  the  sole 
jiroduction  of  daily  necessities.  W hen, 
tinally,  the  Turks  were  driven  out  of 
(jreece  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  W’ar  of 
Independence,  "it  seemed,”  so  the 
French  diplomat  AT  Lefehvre-Meaulle 
wrote  "that  no  human  effort  cmild  re- 
])air  the  immensity  of  the  disaster.”  The 
lurks  had  desti'oyed,  cut  down,  and 
burned  everything. 

The  Greeks  were  obliged  not  only  to 
repair  but  to  rebuild  their  homes.  The 
figures  speak  eloquently. 

In  1834  the  population  was  651,233;  in 
I8‘f6  it  had  reached  the  number  of  2,433,- 
■ 806,  by  the  addition,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  of  Thessalv,  but  the 
density  of  ])opulation  ])er  kilometer  was 
13.2  in  1834  and  37.6  in  1896.  The  citv 
' if  Athens,  in  fifty  years,  grew  from 
30,590  inhabitants  to  167,479;  the  port 
of  Piraeus  during  the  same  ])eriod  grew 
from  5,434  t(.i  73.57‘f 


To  this  increase  in  population  an  un-l 
interrupted  effort  in  the  domain  of  public 
instruction  corresponds.  The  proportion 
of  people  able  to  read  and  write  was 
larger  in  1907  than  in  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania and  Serbia,  and  attained  that  of 
the  great  western  lands.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  primarv  schools  rose  from 
250,809  in  1907  to  291,296  in  1913.  The 
( Ireek  jieople  is,  alwve  all  else,  eager  for^ 
education.  There  are  no  sacrifices  that 
it  will  not  make  to  this  end.  It  knows 
that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
people  li\  ing  in  ignorance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  place  taken 
by  the  I'rench  language  in  the  school 
system,  in  which  for  a long  time  French 
has  been  obligatory  for  the  four  higher 
classes.  Popular  courses  in  French  have 
been  organized  by  the  Franco-Hellenic 
League,  and  the  Alliance  Francaise,  and 
their  success  has  been  such  that  it  has 
l)een  impossible  to  satisfy  all  demands 
for  lack  of  school  room  accommodation 
and  a sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

The  French  schools  which  are  today  in 
operation  in  Greece  number  forty-four  of 
which  nineteen,  with  3,019  pupils,  are 
for  boys  and  twenty-six,  with  3,710 


ZEMENON  (Peloponnesus). — The  village 
priest  and  his  family. 


A Peloponnesian  Dance. 
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pupils,  are  for  girls. 

At  Salonika  there  are  four  establish- 
ments of  the  French  Lay  Mission,  which 
include  a gymnasium,  a school  of  com- 
merce and  an  annex.  The  number  of 
their  pupils,  which  was  547  in  1913,  the 
date  of  the  Hellenic  occupation,  jumped 
from  578  in  1914  to  1,724  in  1919. 

One  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Athens  is 
to  be  entirely  reorganized  by  French 
masters  according  to  French  methods, 
and  will  serve  as  a model  for  the  re- 
organization for  all  the  others.  A nor- 
mal school  for  teachers  of  French  is  like- 
wise about  to  be  established  under  the  di- 
rection of  a French  university  mission. 
All  those  who  have  traveled  in  Greece 
have  been  surprised  at  the  numbers, 
even  among  the  common  people,  who 
speak  and  understand  French.  It  ha> 
almost  become  a second  national  lan- 
guage. 


CORFU. — The  Well  of  Gastouri. 
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ITHAC-4. — Gathering  Olives. 


ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  Greek.^  have  always  been 
famous  as  sailors  and  merchants. 
The  losses  of  their  merchant  marine  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  500,000  tons,  sufficiently  indicali 
their  activity  in  this  domain  ; but  what 
is  less  well  known  is  their  incessant 
struggle  to  make  their  land  productive 
tn  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Greece  bv  its  mountainous  nature  is  a 
country  difficult  to  cultivate.  It  has  onl} 
.about  20%  of  cultivable  land.  The 
climate,  which  is  warm,  dry  and  variable, 
is  ill  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grains 
aitd  rather  favors  that  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  fruit  trees,  tobacco  and  cotton, 
which  are  paying  products,  but  are  in- 
tended for  exportation  rather  than  for 
local  consumption.  Small  proprietors 
are  the  rule,  and  in  spite  of  disadvan- 
tages and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
necessary  capital  for  an  intensive  ex- 
ploitation of  the  soil,  the  country  which 
the  Turks  seemed  to  have  ruined  forever 
has  developed  with  a marvelous  rapidit\ . 
Greek  emigrants  have  come  back  from 


THE  CORINTH  CANAL,  which  connects  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  with  the  Saronic  Gulf.  It  is 
6,540  meters  long,  22  meters  wide,  and  8 meters  deep. 


America  witli  capital  and  scientific  in- 
formation on  agriculture.  Modern  ma- 
chinery and  fertilizers  have  made  their 
appearance,  as  well  rw  agricultural  co- 
dperative  associations  which  numbered, 
in  1'119,  820  with  52,648  members  and 
a capital  of  2,515,000  drachmas.  More 
than  half  of  these  are  cooperative  credit 
associations  to  which  the  National  Hank 
of  (Ireece,  by  virtue  of  its  charter  of 
1015  is  bound  to  advance  money  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  million  drachmas. 
The  success  of  this  movement  has  been 
such  that  Mr.  Jiassemides,  a high  official 
of  the  Ministrv  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
furthermore  the  sold  of  the  movement, 
has  found  enough  readers  among  these 
memlx'rs  to  assure  the  existence  of  a 
special  review.  4'his  progress  in  agri- 
culture would  not  have  been  possible  if 
the  State  had  not  at  the  same  time 
busied  itself  with  the  draining  of  the 
swamps,  which  are  always  a source  of 
deadly  fevers.  In  order  to  fight  ma- 
laria, a law  jiromulgated  in  1908  insti- 
tuted the  public  sale  of  quinine  which 
was  distributed  by  the  State  in  the  small 
\ illages.  To  give  an  example  of  the 
work  undertaken  to  combat  this  disease, 
it  is  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  under- 
taking of  the  draining  of  the  swamps  of 
Ijake  Copais  which  have  been  trans- 
formed into  cultivable  land,  which  yields 
in  average  years  agricultural  products 


valued  at  3.500,000  francs  and  which 
recently  attained  the  ten  million  franc, 
mark  ; 2,700  families  of  metayers  (cul- 
tivators who  share  the  profits  equally 
with  the  owner)  are  settled  in  this  vast 
territory.  Dr.  Sotiropoulos,  in  1917, 
said  to  the  learned  Professor  Andreades, 
Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris: 
“When  I,  ten  years  ago,  became  a phy- 
sician at  Orchomenos,  I made  4,000  in- 
jections of  quinine  a year.  When  last 
year  I left  this  town,  I had  made  only  16. 
The  draining  of  Lake  Copais  and  the 
quinine  given  by  the  State  had  nearly 
caused  malaria  to  disappear.” 

As  we  have  stated  above,  Greece,  like 
many  European  countries,  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  wheat  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. It  obtained  its  wealth  from 
other  products  like  currants  (the  area 
thus  cultivated  increased  from  380 
hectares  in  1830  to  65,843  in  1914),  to- 
bacco (from  2,600  hectares  in  1860  to  ; 
25,580  in  1916;  according  to  recent  sta-  ! 
tistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ^ 
the  value  of  the  product  in  1917  was 
eighty  million  francs),  olives  (sixty-five  j 
million  francs  of  oil  and  eleven  million 
francs  of  olives),  vineyards  (the  extent 
of  which  increased  from  2,500  hectares  | 
in  1830  to  36,894  in  1848,  59,000  in  1875  | 
and  165,087  in  1916).  The  value  of  the  , 
wine  produced  in  1916  was  ninety-eight  i 
million  francs. 
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If  we  consider  what  the  t'lreeks  have 
been  able  to  do  in  so  short  a time  with 
a poor,  mountainous,  devastated  country, 
it  is  easv  to  foretell  what  they  will  do 
with  the  fertile  regions  of  Macedonia, 
Thrace  and  Asia  [Minor,  which  have 
been  for  so  long  left  undeveloped  by 
Turkish  neglect.  (Jld  Europe  will  there 
find  the  wheat  which  formerly  came  to  it 
from  Russia,  whose  bloody  political  ex- 
periments have  dried  up  this  source  of 
supply  and  interrupted  exportation. 
Europe  will  be  freed  from  the  increas- 
ingly heavy  obligations  which  she  has 
been  compelled  to  assume  toward  the 
American  market,  winch  is  the  only 
great  producer  cM’  wheat  ca])able  of 
■furnishing  a supply. 

If  agriculture  forms  the  essential 
basis  of  the  life  of  nations,  industrv  is 


Mountaineers  of  Crete. 
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CRETE. — Port  of  Canea. 

dustrial  advance.  In  fourteen  years  the 
capital  of  the  companies  has  been  in- 
creased tenfold.  It  has  risen  from 
7.7CX),000  francs  to  85.900,000.  In  1917 
there  were  2,213  industrial  enterprises 
with  36,124  workmen. 

During  the  war  (Oreek  ingenuity  found 
substitutes  which  were  designed  to  re- 
place certain  products.  Thanks  to  stafi- 
dine  (grape  sugar  extracted  from 
raisins ) they  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
sugar,  and  thanks  to  motorine  ( derived 
from  resin  and  alcohol ) they  made 
amends  for  the  lack  of  benzine;  the  de- 
velopment of  lignite  mines,  in  which  the 
sub-soil  of  Greece  is  very  rich,  has  per- 
mitted them  to  dispense  with  English 
coal.  The  lignite  production  which 
amounted  to  20,000  tons  before  the  war 
reached  the  figure  of  152.240  tons  in 
1917  and  200,000  tons  in  1918. 


the  sign  of  their  international  progress. 
The  development  of  industry  in  Greece 
has  met  with  four  obstacles : first,  a 
foreign  competition  which  has  increased 
along  all  lines  and  which  could  not  be 
met  bv  prohibitive  import  duties ; second, 
to  an  absence  of  raw  materials,  especial- 
Iv  of  coal ; third,  to  a dearth  of  capital 
and.  fourth,  to  a lack  of  engineers  and 
experienced  workmen. 

In  1867  Greece  had  only  twenty-two 
factories.  In  1896.  with  the  exception  of 
gas  and  electricity  plants,  there  were  only 
six  stock  companies  in  existence.  Since 
1904  Greece  has  made  an  unexpected  in- 


CRETE. — General  Vieisj  of  Canea. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  GREATER  GREECE 


The  principal  argument  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  Greece,  who  cannot 
deny  her  ethnic  rights  to  realize 
tlie  union  of  all  her  children,  is  that  the 
(Greeks  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  so 
much  new  territory,  and  tliat  it  is  there- 
fore better  to  leave  this  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  with  whom  the  great  Euro- 
pean companies  can  continue  to  do  good 
business.  Even  if  the  second  part  of 
this  reasoning  is  capable  of  being  de- 
fended from  a narrow  and  selfisli  point 
of  view,  though  it  is  by  no  means  proven 
that  there  is  no  future  for  foreign  enter- 
prise in  new  Greece,  the  first  affirmation 
is  refuted  by  the  results  of  the  opening- 
up  of  Thessaly.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Gongress  of  Berlin  (1878)  Greek 
Thessaly  remained  under  Turkish  doni- 
ination.  In  1881  it  was  finally  united 
with  Greece.  These  very  pessimists  then 
declared  that  Thessalv  was  doomed  to 
ruin.  The  very  ojjposite  is  proven  1)\' 
conclusive  statistics.  In  1881  the  ])opu- 
lation  of  the  new  provinces  was  293,99,1 
souls.  This  had  become  422,577  in  1907. 
which  meant  an  average  annual  increase 
of  1.72%. 

This  average  is  exceeded  by  only  one 
Ifuropean  country,  Belgium,  'which 


readied,  before  the  war,  2.03%.  France 
had  au  increase  of  .16%,  Italy  .66%. 
-Spain  .69%,  Great  Britain  .87%,  Holland 
1.39%  and  Prussia  1.54%.  If  the  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1897, 
which  centered  in  Thessaly,  had  not 
brought  about  great  disturbances  in  this  ■ 
])rovince,  it  is  probable  that  the  statistics^ 
of  the  poiiulation  of  Thessaly  would  to-j 
day  surpass  those  of  Belgium.  No  cen- 
sus has  been  taken  since  1907  and  the 
estimated  population  today  is  more  than 
500,000  souls. 

The  most  evident  sign  of  an  increase 
in  prosperity  is  the  constant  rise  in  the 
value  of  land,  which  has  nearly  tripled. 
Factories  have  been  built,  means  of  com- 
munication put  through  and  public  se- 
curity has  been  reestablished.  Thessaly 
today  has  386  kilometers  of  railroads. 

In  1881,  at  the  time  of  the  liberation, 
iron  ploughs  did  not  exist.  In  1901  there 
were  in  Thessaly  10,000  of  them.  Thes- 
salian farmers  have  obtained  from 
America  a special  kind  of  mower  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  cultiva 
tion  is  now  carried  on  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery,  including  tractor-  , 
drawn  ploughs.  j 

According  to  the  investigation  of  1915Si 


the  agricultural  products  lof  Thessal} 
were  valued  at  more  than  sixty  million 
francs.  Now  all  this  progress  has  been 
realized  under  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. From  1880  to  1915  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  twice  engaged  in  war  and 
on  three  other  occasions  were  on  the 
very  verge  of  hostilities.  This  state  of 
perpetual  tension  kept  away  from  Thes- 
saly, as  being  a frontier  province,  not 
only  capital  but  workmen.  Turkey, 
furthermore,  by  refusing  to  connect  the 
Greek  railroads  with  those  of  Macedonia 
deprived  Thessaly  of  all  outlet  toward 
the  north. 

The  transformation  wrought  in  Thes- 
saly is  a pledge  for  the  future  of  the  new 
territories  which  the  Peace  Conference, 
in  the  spirit  of  justice,  will  unite  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Now  that 
Larissa  and  Salonika  are  connected  by 
rail,  continental  Greece  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  Europe,  whereas  in  former 
times  there  was  only  connection  by  sea. 

The  fast  expresses  will  cover  the  dis- 
tance between  Paris  and  Athens  in  three 
days. 

Macedonia  and  the  extensive  territo- 
ries of  Thrace,  in  great  part  uncultivated 
under  the  Turkish  regime,  will  soon  be 
brought  under  intensive  cultivation,  and 
the  same  will  be  true  of  Asia  Minor. 

Greece  from  being  a verv  small  power 


will  pass  to  the  rank  of  powers  whose 
importance  cannot  be  neglected.  This 
transformation  can  only  be  to  the  ad- 
\antage  of  sound  democratic  ideas  in 
Europe.  In  the  eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  very  gates  of  Asia 
and  of  that  vast  Slav  world,  whose  politi- 
cal convulsions  assume  the  strangest  and 
most  disturbing  forms  by  their  very 
\ iolence,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be 
a self-controlled,  industrious  people,  fully 
unified  by  the  love  of  the  old  traditions 
of  classic  culture  and  refusing  to  be  de- 
luded by  any  of  the  chimaeras  of  crazed 
demagogues.  The  Greeks  are  tolerant, 
ethnically  and  religiously.  The  state 
grants  subventions  to  the  Jewish  schools 
in  just  the  same  way  that  it  grants  to 
the  Mussulmans  a share  in  the  govern- 
ment, rigorously  equal  to  that  of  its 
other  citizens.  I'he  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  the  Municipal  Councils  are  open  to 
them,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  short 
period  during  which  Greek  administra- 
tion functioned  in  reconquered  Mace- 
donia, Mr.  \Tnizelos  had  the  live  satis- 
faction of  receiving  unsolicited  testimony 
from  Jews  and  ^Mussulmans  of  high  rank 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

In  two  years  Greece  will  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  her  resurrection.  By  their 
nnrvelous  attachment  to  the  soil  of 


their  ancestors,  by  their 
faith  in  the  destinies  of 
their  land.  l)y  tlieir  unin- 
terrupted eliforts  to  re- 
store its  oldtime  glory  the 
Greeks  ha\-e  shown  them- 
selves w o r t h y of  the 
ardent  sympathy  with 
which  all  Euro])e  has  em- 
braced their  struggle  to 
regain  their  liberty. 

Chateaubriand  wrote  in 
1825  : “.Shall  our  century 
see  hordes  of  sa\ages 
stifle  civilization  as  it  is 
reborn  in  the 
tomb  of  a people 
which  gave  the 
world  its  civiliza- 
tion ? Shall  Ch  ris- 
tianity  c a 1 m 1 v 
permit  the  Turks 
to  cut  the 
throats  o f 
C'  h r i s - 


tians  ?” 
d'he  first 
decades  of  the 
twentieth  cent  u r v . 
alas,  have  seen  the  Turks 
cutting  the  thmats  of  Ar- 
menian, Greek  and  Svrian 
Christians.  'F  h e corre- 
spondent of  the  Morniiv^ 
Post  of  IvOndon  wrote 
from  Constantinople 
in  December.  1Q18. 
the  following: 

The  massacres  of 
the  Greeks,  organ- 
ized by  the  Turks 
and  Germans,  have, 
like  the  massacres  of 
the  Armenians,  had  as 
their  sole  end,  the  ex- 
termination of  a race;  450,- 
000  Greeks  have  been  de- 


Thc  Cruiser  Az’croff. 


dethrone- 
m e n t of 
Abdul-  Hamid. 
Liberal  Europe  gave  an 
enthusiastic  greeting  to  the 
work  of  the  Young  Turks 
of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  The  crea- 
tion of  an  Ottoman 
Parliament,  presided 
over  by  Ahmed  Riza, 
who  was  well-known 
in  positivist  circles 
in  Paris,  gave  good 
ground  for  hope. 

Experience  u n - 
fortunately  showed 
that  the  Y o u n g 
Turks,  who  had  been 
educated  in  our  west 
European  universities, 
had  onh"  taken  up  the  hol- 


'^dlutinc/  the  Colors. 


portetl  and  are  dead ; ; 
150,000  have  been  put  into 
the  labor  battalions  and 
are  dead ; 250,000  have 
taken  refuge  in  Greece. 
I'o  these  figures  we  must 
add  350,000  who  fled  to 
Greece  before  the  entrance 
of  Turkey  into  the  war 
as  a result  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  1913-1914. 

1 

If  the  Turks  were  capa-  ^ 
ble  of  reform  and  had  | 
l)een  able,  in  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to 
find  some  way  of 
adapting  himself 
to  modern  civili- 
zation. it  might 
have  been  possible 
to  hope  for  some- 
thing at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish 
revolution 
and  the 


Greek  Field  Artillery. 


lowest  sort  of  phraseology,  without  in  the 
least  adopting  the  spirit  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

These  same  Young  Turks,  who  were 
compared  vv'ith  the  great  men  of  the 
French  Revolution,  have  shown  them- 
selves the  most  enthusiastic  allies  of  Ger- 
man imperialism  and  the  most  ferocious 
executioners  of  defenseless  nationalities. 

The  evil  is  past  remedy.  Lord  Derby 
in  1875  said ; “We  have  fSr  twenty  years 
guaranteed  the  sick  man  (Turkey) 
against  being  put  to  death,  but  we  could 
not  guarantee  that  he  would  not  commit 
suicide.” 

Turkey,  in  massacring  her  subjects, 
has  definitely  committed  suicide.  It  must 
not  be  permitted  her  to  murder  those  who 
still  live.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
world,  at  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
liberty  and  hard  work,  for  lazy  and 
bloodthirsty  tyrannies.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  exploitation  of  the  humble 
workingman  by  pashas,  beys,  viziers  and 
valis  must  disappear  and  give  place  to 
that  democratic  organization  of  which 
Greece  gave  the  world  the  first  example. 

The  sentence  was  definitively  pro- 
nounced on  the  25th  of  June.  1919.  by 


the  Peace  Conference,  which,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  Turkish  delegation,  declared: 

Not  a single  instance  has  ever  been 
found  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  where 
the  establishment  of  Turkish  domination 
has  not  been  followed  by  a diminution  of 
material  prosperity,  and  a lowering  of  the 
level  of  culture ; and  there  is  also  no 
case  where  the  release  from  Turkish 
domination  has  not  been  followed  by  an 
increase  in  material  prosperity  and  a 
raising  of  the  cultural  level.” 

The  hour  has  come  to  settle,  once  and 
forever,  this  oriental  cpiestion,  wdiich  has 
been  a perpetual  source  of  European  con- 
flict. It  must  not  come  about  that  the 
Great  Powers,  impelled  by  renascent 
rivalries  in  their  colonizing  aspirations 
in  Asia  Minor,  should  again  place  their 
peoples  before  the  dreaded  eventuality  of 
recourse  to  arms.  By  giving  to  Crreece. 
what  is  hers.  l)y  the  strictest  application 
of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  we  may 
close  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of  his- 
tory and  give  to  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  heroic  peoples  of  the  western 
world  a chance  to  pursue  its  way  toward 
a goal  from  wdiich  it  was  blocked  during 
four  long  centuries  of  slavery. 


The  I ictory  Parade  (July  14,  igig). — Detachments  of  Greek  troops  passing 
through  the  Arch  of  Triumph. 
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